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The Korean War and Other Asian Problems 


As United Nations forces battle in Korea, the Security 
Council has been prevented since August first from taking 
further definite Korean action by the surprise return to 
the Council table of Mr. Malik, the Russian delegate. 
(See Trenps, July 10.) Russia’s decision to end its boy- 
cott of the U.N., begun last January over the issue of 
Chinese representation (see Trenps, July 24), came 
when in accord with Security Council rules of procedure 
adopted in 1946, a Russian would by rotation automatically 
become Chairman of the Council for a month’s period. 
Under the same rule the British representative, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, will become Council Chairman for the month of 
September. 


Security Council Stalemate 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Malik the Council has 


spent nearly three weeks debating procedural questions 
with the Council meetings being used as a propaganda 
forum for the reiteration of charges and counter charges 
of aggression and imperialist ambition. Three questions 
have been before the Council. First, whether the Chinese 
Nationalists should continue to sit on the Council. This 
Mr. Malik tried unsuccessfully to block by moving the 
prior consideration of the issue of Chinese Communist 
representation. Second, the adoption of an agenda. Ac- 
cording to Council rules the Chairman must propose the 
agenda, and Mr. Malik recommended that the first item 
of business be immediate cessation of hostilities and the 
determination of a peace settlement. This proposal was 
rejected by the majority on several grounds—that under 
Council rules action was pending on a previous resolution 
designed to strengthen U.N. action against North Korea 
aggression, and that the proposal involved the maintenance 
of the status quo with North Koreans being left in their 
present military positions in violation of the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions demanding their withdrawal to the 38th 
parallel. Third, whether South and North Korean repre- 
sentatives should be permitted to participate in the Council’s 
deliberations. As early as June 25th the Council had 
agreed to invite the South Korean Ambassador to the U. S. 
to sit with it, which agreement Mr. Malik has refused to 
recognize. Likewise, the majority of the Council have 
refused to agree to Mr. Malik’s proposed invitation to a 
North Korean representative. There is little evidence that 
the procedural stalemate can be broken so long as the Rus- 
sians are present, certainly not while their delegate serves 
as chairman of the Council. 


Indian Proposal 


As we go to press a major proposal has been made by 
the Indian member, Sir B. N. Rau, that the Council ask its 
non-permanent members to find the basis for a Korean 
settlement. While any ultimate plan would have to be 
agreed to by the whole Council including the U. S. and 


Russia, the Indian suggestion might help eliminate further 
blocking of constructive effort by the procedural snarls 
among the “Big Powers”, and could result in a settlement 
less susceptible to claims of Russian or U. S. dictation. 
Whether or not this proposal is accepted, it serves to focus 
attention on the eagerness of a leading Asian country to 
check the spread of the Korean war. Indian concern with 
the war in Korea—like that of other Asian nations—is 
linked closely to fears concerning other trouble spots in 
Asia. And it is the interrelationship of a number of Asian 
problems, of which Korea is only the most critical, that 
the American people must consider. 


Formosa 


When President Truman ordered troops to Korea, he 
also sent the Seventh Fleet to protect Formosa from Chi- 
nese Communist attack. This, plus General MacArthur’s 
military discussion with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the establishment of a U. S. military liaison office on For- 
mosa, indicates a reversal in U. S. policy toward Nationalist 
China. The reversal is to be explained in terms of military 
strategy, but the consequences of this reversal have involved 
serious political repercussions. If by our defense of the 
Chinese Nationalist regime in Formosa we should become 
involved in war with the Chinese Communists, our com- 
mon front with other Asian countries respecting Korea could 
well be broken. For we would then be at war with Com- 
munist China whose government has been recognized by 
India and most other Asian members of the United Na- 
tions, as well as by Great Britain. 


French Indo-China 


President Truman also linked support of French Indo- 
China with our Korean action by making it clear in his 
June 27th speech that we would not stand aside in the 
event that Communist aggression should occur there or in 
neighboring areas. The President directed acceleration 
of military assistance to the French colony. For many 
Asians this United States support of the French sponsored 
regime of Emperor Bao Dai is difficult to understand. 'To 
them this regime represents a continuance of colonialism, 
opposed to the interests of the people of Indo-China. 


Meeting Asian Problems 


If the United States becomes involved in hostilities over 
either Formosa or French Indo-China, there is little likeli. 
hood of common United Nations action. In Korea, all 
Asian members of the U.N. are committed to action against 
the aggressor as they may not be with respect to Formosa 
or French Indo-China. 

How can the United States best meet the threat of 
Communist aggression spreading to other parts of Asia, par- 
ticularly to Formosa and French Indo-China where we are 
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now deeply involved? Military action under the United 
Nations is, as in Korea, only the first step. Other ways 
acceptable to Asian peoples must also be sought. 

The main way would seem to be the maximum use of 
the United Nations for the determination of ultimate poli- 
cies in each area where aggression threatens. This could 
involve United Nations consideration of the ending of all 
Western colonial regimes in Asia, perhaps placing certain 
Asian areas under United Nations trusteeship until they 
are stabilized and capable of self-rule. Maximum attention 
must be paid to finding ways of supporting the contention 
that U.N. and American military and economic action is 
to preserve the freedom of Asian countries, not to destroy 
it. To this end it is essential to place increased emphasis 
on technical and economic aid to underdeveloped areas to 
help them maintain their independence. Finally, the 
United States, on whom the U.N. must now rely for most 
of its economic and military support, must learn to act 
only after careful weighing of its world-wide obligations— 
in the North Atlantic area, in the Middle East and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It would be disastrous for the future both 
of the United States and the United Nations to undertake 
more than can be accomplished. 

Fortunately, the General Assembly is scheduled to meet 
in Lake Success September 19th. At that time the current 
trouble spots of Asia will be subjected to full debate and 
the policies of the United States, Asian and other U.N. 
members will be fully reviewed. The American people may 
then expect greater clarification of the problems involved, 
to aid them in determining future United States policies. 


Basic Liberties and Internal 
Security 


Congress has been considering various types of legislation 
designed to protect the national security, most of which 
would also affect civil liberties in some degree. This 
month, with the Korean situation giving added impetus 
to the movement, important documents were issued by the 
other two branches of the government,—the judicial and 
the executive. 

On August 1, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
unanimously affirmed the conviction of eleven Communist 
leaders who had been found guilty under the Smith Act 
of criminal conspiracy to teach and advocate overthrow of 
the U. S. Government by force and violence. 

The opinion, which may be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, was especially significant in two respects: it upheld 
the constitutionality of the Smith Act and it found the 
activities of the defendants to be a “clear and present 
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danger.” (See Trenns of April 18, 1949.) On the first 
point, if the Smith Act was found to be unconstitutional, 
the Justice Department was expected to seek new and 
fundamental legislation of this type. On the second, the 
opinion upheld the trial judge’s ruling that the defendants 
were not entitled to protection under the freedom of speech 
guarantee in the Bill of Rights, since the conspiracy in 
which they were involved constituted “a danger of the 
utmost gravity and of enough probability to justify its 
suppression.” 

On August 8, the President sent to the Congress a 
message (House Document 679) in which he discussed 
“how to keep our freedom secure against internal as well as 
external attack, without at the same time unduly limiting 
individual rights and liberties.” After summarizing exist- 
ing internal security laws, the President recommended the 
enactment in this session of additional legislation concerning 
espionage, the registration of foreign agents, security of 
national defense installations and aliens under deportation 
orders. However, he warned the Congress against ex- 
treme and sweeping legislation which would defeat its very 
purpose. “We must have effective internal security meas- 
ures to prevent acts which threaten our national safety,” 
he said. “Unwise or excessive security measures can strike 
at the freedom and dignity of the individual which are the 
very foundation of our society—and the defense of which 
is the whole purpose of our security measures.” 

Against the background of the Circuit Court opinion and 
the President’s message, new internal security legislation 
is being prepared for Congress. The Administration is 
expected to offer it as a substitute for the broader Mundt- 
Ferguson and McCarran measures. The Mundt-Ferguson 
bill would require registration by “Communist political 
organizations” and “Communist-front organizations” and 
would impose criminal sanctions on individuals for various 
“subversive activities.” The McCarran bill is still more 
comprehensive. 

As we go to press, there is indication that efforts will be 
made to bring the Mundt-Ferguson bill before the Senate 
as an amendment to the Defense Production Act. It seems 
probable that some sort of new legislation in this field will 
be passed by the present Congress. 
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* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Defense Production Act of 1950 (S. 3936 and H. R. 
9176): The House passed H. R. 9176 on August 10 by 
vote of 383 to 12, after adopting a number of amendments. 
The bill runs until June 30, 1951, and gives the President 
stand-by power to stabilize wages and prices and to ration 
scarce commodities. As we go to press, the Senate is de- 
bating S. 3936, a bill similar to H. R. 9176. 


U.N. Agencies (H. J. Res. 334*): Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has met three or four times on this measure. 
No indication of action as yet. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work (S. 706* and H. R. 1587%*): 
The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare issued 
its report on August 9, 1950 (S. R. 2263). The Kelley 
(D., Pa.) subcommittee in the House has not yet acted. 


Tax Revision (H. R. 8920): The bill as passed by the House 
on June 29 reduced excise taxes approximately $1 billion. 
Because of the change in world events, the Senate Committee 
on Finance is amending it to increase taxes. 


* Indicates League support. 


